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[May, 1885. 



THE FABRICS AND EMBROIDERIES OF 
THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 



By Cora Linn Daniels. 



TT has been said by a well-known critic that the 
^ first advance step made in decorative em- 
broidery for three hundred years was first made 
here in New York under the auspices of the Society 
of Associated Artists. 

America is to claim and prove her claims to a . 
literally original style of embroidery, on a canvas 
newly invented for the purpose. This embroidery 
has every artistic element and follows out every 
rule of true decorative art. It meets the desire 
for something which shall be durable, useful, 
beautiful and satisfying, as regards material, 
design, execution and effect. # 

This is not surprising. Demand is the parent 
of production! The community, in the degree of 
its refinement and civilization and the unsatisfied 
longing to express himself which arises in the 
heart of the artist, have ever been the first causes 
which have brought into light those conceptions 
of the mind which may be represented by 
material. 

In those, barbaric ages when human religion, 
which is the gauge of human progress, was but 
belief in might, the architecture and the arts cor- 
responded with their opinions. When their god 
was a god of strength and force, of cruelty and 
war, their art, which represented the highest 
within them, tended to the grand in proportion 
to the immense in size and the colossal in stature. 

The pyramids, the sphinx, and all those 
mighty fragments which still remain to hint of 
what has been, speak of that demand for the 
huge, the commanding, and the majestic, towards 
which their souls turned as to the Supreme. 
A nobler state of society ensued. The refinement 
which came with long years of luxury, the spread- 
ing more among the people of better conceptions, 
the eternal working of Nature's plan of progress 
in which there must be a forever going forward, 
first in one part of the world and then another, 
brought it on to the desire for beauty. 

. The demand for loveliness was emphasized 
until the cities of the Greeks were made to gleam 
throughout their limits with the whiteness of marble 
whose matchless curves and lines have been, and 
ever will be, models for all sculpturing. The ex- 
quisite contour of those wonderful countenances, 
the inimitable rounding of those limbs were the 
"word" of a people who had arrived at that 
point where strength must be supplemented with 
beauty and majesty with grace. The "Human" 
was the worship of humanity, and they .deified the 
attributes of themselves. '"*_ 

To-day, in the light of Christianity, we demand 
something more. Over and beyond power, more 
beautiful than material loveliness we perceive and 
desire the spiritual. We have come to that period 
when we begin to have the religion whose Grod is 
in all things and who comprises all things in him- 
self. Out of this, religion must grow unique art. 
The art of the individual. The art which repre- 
sents character. Soul ! 

It is the duty of parents to find out the 
natural tendencies of their children and foster 
those which are good. In making the true man 
or woman as nature intended them to be, circum- 
vention of desires and forced direction of tastes 
are fatal. It is the duty of the people at large to 
establish schools or studios where those tastes can 
find instruction, direction, and practical demon- 
stration, and where the encouragement of a fair 
remuneration shall be added as soon as the pro- 
ducts of the scholar shall have become of any 
commercial or intrinsic value. 

Such a school for women has been opened and 
successfully carried on for some four years or more 
by that member of the Associated Artists whom 
women will always delight to honor, Mrs. T. M. 
Wheeler, whose rooms are at 115 East Twenty- 
third Street. To talk with her is to feel that 
those ideas which we have above suggested have 
been made a serious study by her, and that with 
intelligent enthusiasm she has entered into the 
labor and pleasure of opening up new industries, 
employments, education, and enjoyment for her 
sex as well as fitting them for practical and remu- 
nerative employment of their knowledge in years 
to come, when they may have left her friendly 
protection. 

As we entered the softly-shaded apartments 
hung with rich draperies which had— every one — 
been designed in the establishment, and noted the 
refined atmosphere of the place, with its subdued 
and harmonious shades and contrasts, its low- voiced 
workers, its pleasant- faced assistant, whose agree- 
able explanation regarding the fabrics made them 
seem even more beautiful, we could not help 
thinking: " What a * homey,' cosy, happy, busy 



room this is, how filled with the contentment of 
congenial labor, how thoroughly charming and 
reposeful the environment !" 

Meantime had been spread before us that 
magnificent piece of which we give an illustration. 
Designed by Miss Dora Wheeler, this bold and 
beautiful conception was executed on a pure silk 
canvas made especially for the purpose and which 
was at least a sixteenth of an inch thick. Woven 
with straight over-shot threads, it made an un- 
approachable background for such a design, being 
in the two predominant peacock shades, so that 
wherever the embroidery did not cover the surface 
the canvas itself was a rich and beautiful back- 
ground pitched to the key of color which was the 
basis of the picture. 

Of the visible impressions received from an 
object some are more intrinsic than others. Here 
we saw a woman beautiful in the structure of her 
body and beautiful in the color of her person and' 
draperies, standing in a light which we should also 
call beautiful, and amid a group of the most 
magnificent and gorgeous birds in nature, so 
subordinated to the central figure that the tail of 
one of them forms the trail of her dress, while the 
others make a brilliant background for her grace 
and loveliness. 

The relative value of flesh and draperies with 
reference to the surrounding shades had been care- 
fully considered, and the only tone possible for 
her dress had been chosen to make the figure 
absolutely effective, a dove-like gray. 

The execution of this new embroidery is the 
simplest stitch in the world. It is simply darning. 
In some cases when a better effect is desired, the 
soft silks. are run in under the surface threads of 
the fabric, and can only be compared to running, 
the heels of stockings to give them greater dura- 
bility. In this way the designs become incorpor- 
ated with the canvas. The picture is not laid on, 
or applied in ever so small stitches, but is run in 
to the material itself, thus becoming one with the 
same piece and presenting a perfectly smooth 
surface. For this reason the work is. deceptive in 
the extreme. 

It is hard to believe without minute examina^ 
tion that the design is not painted on the fabric, 
and when at last the true beauty of the work is 
fully realized, it is simply astonishing, and inevit- 
ably calls forth exclamations of delight. In the 
original of our design: the breasts of the peacocks 
were so real in their changeable shades of blue 
and green, the gloss and gleam of the radiant 
colors and the play of light and shade appearing 
so like nature, that it was hard to believe one's 
own senses and admit that it was not an applica- 
tion of the feathers themselves. 

Many designs which we shall note hereafter 
were displayed in these rooms, each done by Miss 
Dora Wheeler, and to be used in various ways for 
decoration in one way or another. Wherever 
embroidery can be used with good effect, these 
beautiful pieces would be always not only valuable 
in every sense but they will surpass anything else 
which can be secured. This is a strong saying 
but it simply approves the opinion of that critic 
quoted, who said : 

" They have taken the step ahead I" 

But the designs in silk fabrics are by no means 
confined to canvas for embroidery, although a 
cream and gold canvas "as thick as a board," 
fifty inches wide and unspeakably beautiful seemed 
to us to be the most superb of their productions. 
Soft tissues of white with sprays of leaves, vines 
and blossoms in all shades, so thin and ethereal as 
to form an appropriate costume for a fairy, were 
the lightest and filmiest, and from these in almost 
regular gradations of width, heaviness, and price, 
were an endless series of silken textiles which 
might be used for every imaginable scheme of 
decoration or dress for the summer season. 

One bewildering silk of white ground thickly 
dotted with golden brown leaves of many shades, 
was what seemed to be very much like an India 
silk, but still had a softness of texture which 
belied the seeming. It was thirty inches wide, 
and although it is hardly in our province to give 
prices, this seemed to us so astonishing as to 
richness and beauty when compared with what 
was asked for it that we exclaimed in unaffected 
surprise : 

" Wh-a-at ! only $1.10 per yard ?" 

We think the lady who was running it care- 
lessly through her hands, or twisting it up in a 
hard rope and shaking it out again without it 
showing a visible wrinkle, heartily enjoyed this 
outcry. 

"All our silks are made without finish and of 
pure silk. They are manufactured expressly for us 
by Cheney Bros, and other equally artistic silk 
firms, and it is contracted that only the best 
material in every sense shall be used. For this 
reason our silks will outwear almost all importa- 



tions, will drape like the softest cashmere, and will 
be beautiful- until utterly worn out, since in color 
and design they are every one a poem." With 
these words she showered moonlight down on the 
glowing heap, and then cast a great stream of 
sunshine over the whole. Then the dawn in pink 
and gold stole in and met the sunset in ruby and 
silver. 

Shimmering in shadow the leaves of a forest 
of twigs seemed to play over a soft background, 
and in a delicate green and silver water played 
the leaves and blossoms of a dimly traced water 
lily. Nature had been copied, as it were, by 
sprites who loved the soft enchantment and had 
drawn from their own invisible atmosphere new 
tints and hues quite unfamiliar to the eyes of 
mortals. 

But it was after all," with a happy feeling of 
satisfaction, that we came back to a realizing 
sense that this ethereal and beautiful work had 
been conceived and carried out by women. 
Admirably had it illustrated the fact that where a 
woman is permitted to exercise her taste, her 
talent, her genius, she can succeed. 

" It has ever been my theory," said Mrs. 
Wheeler, earnestly, "that women know by instinct 
what is needed in the home better, than men do. 
•They live in the house. The walls of their houses, 
the ceiling, the windows, the doors, the floors — 
these are the environment of woman, and it is 
upon these that she should be allowed to exercise 
her gifts of arrangement, ornamentation, improve- 
ment, gifts which, nearly all of us possess in some 
degree, and : many to a degree which, with cultiva- 
tion becomes nothing less than genius. ; k • - 

"It Was in yiewf of just such cultivation, not 
only in the branches of embroidery, but in actual 
designing of frescoes, mural decoration, draperies 
of. all kinds, even floors and furniture, that we 
established our school in which we have now nine, 
able and interested, scholars and which we intend 
to double next winter. 

" We take from those young women studying at 
Cooper Institute the number who seem best fitted 
for the future we open to them, and putting them, 
under competent teachers, lead them on from one 
branch to another, until, if they persevere, they 
will know, and be able to carry into practice 
designs of every kind of decorative work from the 
Persian to the Moorish, .from the Italian . to. the 
Egyptian. 

"Sometimes we keep a young lady six months 
on one topic. Take for instance, Moorish architec- 
ture and decoration. Two days in the week are 
devoted to reading and study. The other four are 
for practical work. . We try to ascertain the in- 
dividual tendency and taste of each pupil, and. if 
she seems to prefer figures every facility is placed 
within tfer reach.. If she shows an aptitude for 
floral, decoration she is given ample opportunities, 
to study from nature. 

"We wish to secure the very best ppssible 
talent and our aim is to push that talent into 
actually remunerative work which will lend fame 
to the student and to the school, and, perhaps, 
better than all, to the sex!" And her beautiful 
blue, eyes flashed with feeling. "Already our 
scholars are paid a fair sum besides receiving their 
instruction, and we have found the school self- 
supporting and flourishing pecuniarily and other-, 
wide. 

" The magnificent decoration of many dwellings, 
in this and other cities is partially or wholly due 
to us, and we take pride and pleasure in the fact 
that what we do has been approved by the critics 
of this and foreign countries." 

It is to this standard of excellence that we 
open the columns of The Decorator and 
Furnisher in beginning a new department, 
entitled as above, "Ladies' Work in Decoration," 
and it will be our endeavor to supply our readers 
with a regular account of those latest ideas, 
achievements and designs by wbinen which are 
constantly coming into notice. 

To a thorough sympathy with the improve- 
ment of all facilities for instruction of women in 
all branches of work suited to their strength and 
talents, we shall add a hearty and practical en- 
couragement by offering them illustrations and 
essays on this subject, and hope that in so far as 
our scope permits, we shall afford them and also 
all those who desire to purchase their productions 
a valuable and pleasurable bulletin of the advance- 
ment of their art. 



A Decorative Truth.— No fantastic design 
can ever be so elegant as one that is the modifica- 
tion of some natural type, and indeed there is 
nothing in nature that may not be easily intro 
duced into an ornamental design and become ap- 
propriate to any subject. It is on this account 
that the study of the ancient styles of ornament 
with reference to interior decoration is of so much 
value. 
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FEEDING THE PEACOCKS, BY DORA WHEELER. 



